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hues of the valley floor. The fact that there is always
water at Azrak is sufficient to make it a resting-place for
the nomad inhabitants of the desert. In the spring-time
there are some strips of green at Azrak; and the contrast
of the place to a wanderer coming from the lands beyond
would give him a vivid sense of the sublime words of the
Twenty-third Psalm. Azrak is also a haunt of wild
birds, and the duck-shooting is good enough to attract
parties from a considerable distance. In these parts
there are the remains of forts. They look Roman in
origin and appear to run in a line eastwards from the
Dead Sea. Their names are Kasr Azrak, Kasr Amra
and Kasr Kharana. Perhaps they marked the Roman
frontier at one time against the restless border tribes,
and it is not unlikely that they were used by the Persians
and later on by the Ommayad caliphs of Damascus.

Where there is no surface soil on the face of the desert,
there is a covering of flinty gravel, with a good deal of
quartz which glistens in the sun. East of Azrak there
must be some sandstone mixed up with the limestone,
for there are large patches of orange and red, which are
repeated at intervals as you travel towards Mesopotamia.
About 20 miles east of Azrak what is sometimes called
the Basalt country is encountered. It is a belt 50 or
60 miles wide, running roughly north and south and
cutting your direction of travel at right angles. The
hills in this belt are capped with basalt, a very hard black
volcanic rock. I once landed in this country for the
night on a grey winter evening, and on the western
horizon a tattered sunset still struggled with the gather-
ing darkness. That place was the epitome of loneliness*
All around the hills rose like odious flat-topped slag-
heaps, and filled me with a sinister foreboding. Origin-